








Best Amateur Photographs Win Cash Prizes 


See Page 24 
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When Diana Takes 


















to the Gridiron: 

Gaile Beverly, 
Dancer in“Queen High” 
and Daughter of Com- 
mander Nelson H. Goss, 
U. S. N., Inspires the 
Navy Team by Donning 
Its Football Togs and 
Giving a Demonstration 

of High Kicking 


(Times Wide World Photos. ) 
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THE PACK SLIPS THE LEASH: 
of S*x Miles Over the Van Cortlandt Park Course, New 


in 30 Minutes 4 








START OF INTERCOLLEGIATE CROSS-COUNTRY RACE 
York, Won by Bill Cox of Penn State (No. 176, Centre Foreground), Who Covered the Route 


econds, 30 Seconds Faster Than the Previous Record Made by Tibbets of Harvard Last Year. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S GREAT SUCCESSES 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE West 424 St. Eves., 8:20 |frlanger, Dillingham & 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:20] Ziegfeld, Mgr. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM 


AMERICA’S MUSICAL COMELY 


Presents 
SWEETHEART, 


MARILYN MILLER i» SUNNY 


Kern. Harbach 
Theatre 


G IL © B E Matinees Wed & Saturday, 2730. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM PRESENTS A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


FRED STONE “criss cross” 


With DOROTHY STONE 
Music by’ Jerome Kern Beok and Lyrics by Otto 
Staged by R. H. Burnside. Dances Arranged by 
Costumes designed by James Reynolds. 


Aristocrat of 
Musical 
Comedy 


Music by Jerome Rook by Otte and Oscar Hammerstein 2d 





“- 


Riway, 46th St Eves, at 8:36 


Harbach and Anne Catdwell 
David Bennett. Scenes and 





DIR. A. L. 
ERLANGER 


THEATRE, BROADWAY ‘OTHE ST. 


GAIETY MATINEES WEDNESDAY & 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM PRESENTS 
A New Comedy 


“ON APPROVAL” ,,\%cne,, 


With WALLACE EDDINGER d VIOLET KEMBLE COOPER 
KATHLENE MacDONELL _ HUGH WAKEFIELD 


EVS. 8:30 
SAT. AT 2:30 











A Star-Spangled Wow! 





RICHARD HERNDON’S BELMONT REVUE. 


“AMERICANA” 


By J. P. McEVOY, with. LEW BRICE and ROY ATWELL 


“Cleverest revue in town.”’—Rathbun., Sun. 


BELMONT THEA. {Sth Street, East of B’way. Eves. 8:30 














Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:30 
Theatre, W. 45th St 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees 


RICHARD HERNDON presents 
THE HARVARD PRIZE PLAY 


“St? fate LANE” 


By HENRY FISK CARLTON 
with FLORENCE JOHNS and LOUIS CALHERN., 














OUTSTANDING HITS Presented by DAVID BELASCO 





ULRIC | © /“LILY SUE” 


LULU BELLE WILLARD MACK 
BETH MERRILL 


by EDWARD SHELDON with 
& CHARLES McARTHUR 
Supported by HENRY HULL “It is genuinely 














and .a NOTABLE CAST good melodrama 
330th - because it is 

PERFORMANCE human, emotional “ 7 
@ \ Ai 
BELASCO| Tomorrow _gnd vital”. | LYCEUM 
Thea., W. 44 St NIGHT yee nating Thea, W. 43. Si 
Eves. 8:30. Mats Eves. $:30. Mats 
Thurs. & Sut Thurs. & Sat 






































Shaw's wit to tickle 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 
SIDNEY HOWARD'S COMEDY 


Ned McCobb’s Daughter 


J OIFIN GOLDE 


Thea., 5Sth St., Hast of B'way. 
Matinees THURS. and SAT. 





BERNARD SHAW’S 


PYGMALION 


Broadway, 
Telegram. 
S2nd St., W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 
Matinees THURS. and SAT., 2:30. 


refreshing intellectual shower bath on 
the spine.”-—Frank Vreeland, 


GUILD THEATRE 


“The mest with the tingling drops of 














p PHILIP GOODMAN presents Awerica’s funniest comedians in the ’ 
~  funnicst musical comedy in the history of the American theatre | 
Clark & M Culloug h THE Ramblers 
with MARIE SAXON and New 12 greatest cast of comedians 
LYRIC hea., w. s2nd St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. Evs, 8:30. 360 good seats $1 


IN 


_4 











FEATURE MOTION PICTURES 





“A play which is bound to wrench a million hearts.” —-Eve, 
THEODORE DREISER'S Exciting Melodrama 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


DRAMATIZED BY PATRICK KEARNEY 
“THE ENTHUSIASM can only be described as an ovation, an ovation the like of which 
has seldom been seca in the theatre.”’~-Charles Belmont Davis, Herald Tribune 


LONGACRE THEATRE, 48th ST... W. OF B’WAY 


EVES., 8:30. MATS. WED. & SAT. 


Journal, 





The House of Hits Ww ALL A E REERY 
| A ITO and ros HATTON in 


“We're in the Navy Now” 


Paramount's: Greatest 


Times ‘Square 


A PUBLIX Theatre | 


Comedy. 














West 


GEORGE WHITE'S APOLLO THEATRE | 1% 


EVBES., &$:20 SHARP. MAT. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY. 


GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS 


WORLD'S GREATES 


POP. 


SHOW- -WORLLD’S GREATEST CAS 











WHAT PRICE GLORY 





WILLIAM FOX presents the MOTION PICTURE SAM H 
“WHAT PRICE GLORY” 
A HARRIS 
Based on the stage play bu Laurence Stallings and Masiwel Anderson THEATRE 


with VICTOR MeLAGLEN, EDMUND LOWE and DOLORES DEL RTO 


Directed by RAOUL. WALSH 


West 42nd St 
Twice Daily, 2:30-8:20 
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“Yours 2s the Earth 
and Everything thats init” 


N HIS immortal poem, IF, Rudyard Kipling described his own _ so clearly that the reader is never conscious of his own surroundings 
works better than any one else ever has .. . the Earth and Every- but is swept away in.a turmoil of action. Here is the spray of the 
thing that’s in tt. sea; the grandeur of mountain peaks and storm-torn skies; the hum 
He was not talking about himself; nor even about books, yet the and bustle of Oriental bazaars; the stillness of jungle nights. Here 
phrase is a perfect description. For in the novels, poems, tales and 27° the hearts of British Tommies—serving their King in a foreign 
essays of the Universal writer the whole vivid panorama of Life is land. Here is the answer to that age-old riddle—the eyes of a 
pictured with the consummate artistry of a genius. native maid, heed ; 

Truly, the scope of this: gift is Universal! Its period of usefulness 
and entertainment unlimited. For the cold winter evening in a cozy 
armchair—Kipling is unsurpassed. 

No other gift that money can buy will embrace all the advantages 
of a set of Rudyard Kipling. It will remain on your book shelves 

Here are weeks, yes, months of travel, travel in the strangest of | through the years, always available, always new, a source of infinite 
lands, travel spiced with romance, colored by high adventure. Here pleasure, evidence of the taste of the giver and his regard for the 
is humor, pathos, love and hate and every human emotion pictured __ recipient. 


The MANDALAY KIPLING 


There is some one you wish to remember this Christmas, with 
a gift that means something more than money-value. There is some 
one to whom you would like to give the Earth, if you could. Here is 
your opportunity. 


Today's outstanding book bargain! The Mandalay Fdition of the If you desire, enclose name and address of friend to whom 
works of Rudyard Kipling is one of the most spectacular book bar- you wish set shipped direct, and we will enclose an attractive 
gains of modern times. When it is considered that here is amuse- Christmas card bearing your name. 
ment and diversion for every mood created by one of the greatest To be sure of your set mail a DRS S Sees wae sseseanaeaenas 
masters of English prose and verse, it also becomes a great enter- the coupon without any money ov DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

7 a il . * 
tainment bargain as well. NOW. Then decide wheth- o Dept. K-7712 
; A ‘ ; ” Garden City, New York 

Printed from large, easily-read type of beautiful design on high ke ed ‘ong ars want to P ali 
, , i yeaaye . 2 ; eel A c<eep the DOOKS. - Gentlemen: I would like to examine, SE 
grade book paper. Essays, poems and stories. Kipling’s full 26 P AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION, the Mandalay 
volumes may now be had (bound in the most up-to-date way— ie Edition of Kipling, twenty-six full-sized volumes, 
two-in-one) in a beautiful maroon binding for only $29.50. DOUBLEDAY, o” bound two-in-one, maroon linen covers, mounted titles, 

vii a oe . : P a” gold top pages. I will either return the books within a week 

Ihe finest set at a popular price ever published! PAGE & CO. ” or else send you $29.50 cash in full, or only $3 first payment 


. ri and $3 monthly for nine months. (If you desire, enclose name and 
UNTIL NEXT — a Pg address of friend to whom you wish set shipped direct, and we will 
+ Yo’ r enclose an attractive Christmas card bearing your name.) 
ew Io * 
SEPTEMBER TO PAY fee 


_ rs . . ° . ‘ o 
Although The Mandalay Kipling is the utmost in quality, a gift Ps Este 
fit for a King, it 1s within the easy reach of every one. The easy rs Clty crccees cobb eee eeeenneees testeesesees State... 
terms give you immediate possession and give you until next Sep- a Occupation . Oe TT OO eS ET vi nota 
tember nine full months to pay. Ba T Check here if you Want the rich leather binding and change terms to $49.50, payable $4.50 
: F . Lin one week and $5 a month. Same Free Examination Privilege, 
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THE SUPREME ACHIEVEMENT OF ART 


Three Thousand Years Ago 


As wonderful as a tale of the Arabian Nights is 
the bringing to light, after more than a hundred 
generations, of the royal tomb of Tut-ankh- 
Amen, King of Egypt. 


The splendor of his sepulchre, rich with gold 
and many-tinted glass, is vividly reproduced in 
colors in MID-WEEK PICTORIAL'S collection 
of copyright pictures which appeared in its 
pages when the tomb was opened, Now you 
may have a superb set of reproductions of.this 


art. 


Mid-Week Pictorial 


Published by The New York Times Company 
On All News Stands 


10c a Copy $4 a Year 


NEWS OF ‘THE WORLD IN PICTURES 


Form at Right Is for Your Convenience 


Page Four 


~ but for a whole year will re- 


Only a limited number of copies of this fascinating book 
of pictures, “King Tut-ankh-Amen and World Travel 
Etchings,” remains on hand. This Book PREE 
As long.as the supply is avail- 

able, a copy will be sent 
FREE with each yearly sub- 
scription to MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL, the National 
Picture Magazine. 


You have the opportunity of 
obtaining not only a book 
to delight in and to treasure, 


ceive vivid pictures of world 
events. 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL | 
} 
| 





CLIP OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


Send FREE “King Tut-ankh-Amen and World Travel Etchings,” and enter my 
subscription for Mid-Week Pictorial for one year at $4. 
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His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would sec if. they could see themselves 
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OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 


While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said to life, ‘“Now do with me as you will.’”’ 


What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE TENTH of their brain 
capacity. Itis as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
years old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 
have gained, nor by the experience of others. 


You can develop these God-given faculties by yourseif- 
without outside help; or you can do asFIVE HUNDREDAND 
FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
than 550.000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. : 


Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 

House of Commons.’’ Former Chairman of National 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard. War Labor Board. 

Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 


i 
, 


— 





General Sir Robert Baden. 
Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Founder of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver. 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 

W. L. George, Author. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
‘‘It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera. 
tions, Imperial General Staff. 


Admiral Lord Beresford, 
G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Baroness Orczy, Author. 
Prince Charles of Sweden. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark oi INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi. 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman. 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve. to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44 St. Suite 8912 New York City. 





The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44S. Suite 8912 
New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, **Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name ............ 


Address ....... ..... BAe eee ee 





Se en ote Oe . State 
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TWIN DOMES: THE NATION’S CAPITOL AND ITS RE- - 
FLECTION ON A RAINY NIGHT IN WASHINGTON, V 


(@ Publishers Photo Service, Ine.) 
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BROADWAY CELEBRATES ITS THREE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY: GALA DEC- 
ORATIONS AND THRONGED SIDEWALKS 


Saw the Passing of a Great Parade in Honor of the Anniversary. Twelve Bands Took Part in the 


Procession. The Photograph Was Taken Lvuoking North From Times Square. 
(Times Wide World ’hotes. ) 
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THE TWANG OF THE BOWSTRING: 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE GIRLS 
of the Archery Team, Led by Miss Lois 
Thompson (in White), Line Up for Target 

















Practice. 














































ON THE WAY TO MARKET: EDNA ELGARD 
With Her Entry in the Auction Sale for Thanksgiv- 
ing Turkeys at Hatfield, Pa 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 














THE HOCKEY CAPTAIN: MISS SARAH PERCY t 
of Lakeville, Conn., Who Leads the Co-Ed Team at 


Swarthmore. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 















OF THE BOW: 
MISS LOIS 
THOMPSON 
of Washington, 

D. C., Captain of 

the Co-Ed Arch- 


ery Team at 
























Swarthmore. 






(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 




























| BUCCANEER PHOTOGRAPHY: MISS 
INHERITED ABILITY: CHIEF MARGUERITE RAINSFORD, 
CHINGACHGOOK. Popular New York Society Girl, Poses for a 
Owned by Major Joseph B. Cooke of Movie Close-Up by Don Dickerman, While 
Cooperstown, N. Y., Retrieves Like a Both Are Rehearsing for the Pirates’ Ball, 
Veteran at the Age of Seven Months. Given at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel by Well- 


one (Times Wide World Photos.) Known Artists and Writers. 
(Courtesy Pathex.) 
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“Childhood in Art’’ Has Its Own Exhibition 
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“THE WOOD GATHERERS,” 





by Thomas Gainsborough, Now Being Shown in 
the Knoedler Galleries’ Exhibition of Paintings 
of “Childhood in Art.” 
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“PORTRAIT OF A BOY AS A SOLDIER,” 
by Sir M. A. Shee, Now on Exhibition at the 


Knoedler Galleries, New York. 





























“THE INGENUE,” 
by P. A. Renoir, Shown in the Exhibition of “Child- 
hood in Art.” 








“CHILD HOLDING 
AN APPLE,” 
a Pastel by Mary Cas- 
satt, on Exhibition at 
the Knoedler Galleries, 
New York. 


(Photos Courtesy M. 
Knoedler & Co.) 




































“THE STUDENT,” 
by J. B. C. Corot, One of the Knoedler Galleries’ 
Exhibition of Paintings of “Childhood in Art.” 
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UP SAN JUAN 
HILL: A BAT- 
TLE SCENE 
From “The 
Rough Rid- 
ers,’ 2a 
Forthcom- 
ing Para- 
mount 


Picture. 











TT 


PATSY RUTH 
MILLER, 
Warner Broth- 
ers’ Star, Who 
(It Will Be No- 
ticed)’ Favors an 
Extremely Boyish 

Bob. yY-> 





GER- 
TRUDE 
OLM- 
STED, 
a Fea- 
tured 
Player of 
the 
Metro- 
Goldwyn- 
Mayer 
Aggre- 
gation. 

<X-K 














ASTER and faster come the foreign films. The 

latest report is that Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
" are to release in this country a French super- 
picture called “Napoleon.” It is a magnificent sub- 
ject, and if adequately handled will be another in- 
stance of the way in which the Europeans are catch- 
ing up with us and passing us in the production of 
motion pictures—so far, at least, as quality is con- 
cerned, in contrast to quantity. We are still the 
unapproached leaders in large-scale production, and 
American actresses are the prettiest in the world; 
but as regards artistic conception and treatment— 
which, after all, do mean a great deal—there have 
recently been some very stiff jolts to our com- 
placency, and there are going to be more. 

We have had a long lead, and we are losing it. 
That is the situation that is shaping itself under our 
very noses. Furthermore, we are losing it through 
our own fault. The leaders of the moving picture 
industry in this country have persisted in the opinion 
(so far as we can judge by the fruits it has borne) 
that the movie public contains so large a proportion 



























STARS OF THE 
SILVER SCREEN 














































IRENE RICH. 


CT. 18, 1891, is the date of irene 
() Rich’s birth, which took place al- 

most within sound of the ro- 
mantic thunder of Niagara Falls—that 
is to say, in the city of Buffalo. Her 
father was a wealthy contractor and 
one of the leading property owners of 
the city, and Irene was educated at St. 
Margaret’s School for Girls. 

There came a financial panic, how- 
ever; her father’s fortune was swept 
away with the exception of a gold mine 
in Idaho, and to the West the family 
proceeded. In the great open spaces 
Irene learned to ride afid shoot like a 
true daughter of the plains. Ere long 
she married, two daughters being born 
of the union. 

Miss Rich’s screen career began in 
1918 in Hollywood, when she was given 
the second lead in a picture called “The 
Girl in His House,” in which Earl Wil- 
liams starred. 

Her latest starring vehicle is “The 
Climbers.” 

Miss Rich’s home is in North Holly- 
wood. Her mother and daughters live 
with her. 























Questicns of General Interest Regarding Phctoplays and Players Wil! Be Answered Gladl 
the Motion Picture Editor, Mid-Week Pictor 


of people who are utterly devoid of education, im- 
agination, logic and taste that this moron element 
is alone worth catering to. 

It is a mistake, and the success of the foreign 
pictures is demonstrating this more and more clearly. 


Maybe somebody will wake up ere long. 
a a 


The new $3,000,000 Paramount Theatre has just 
been opened in New York with much blaring of 
horns and beating of drums. It is truly a triuinph 
of beauty, comfort and convenience in theatre con- 
struction. Adolph Zukor and Jesse Lasky were pres- 
ent, also Thomas A. Edison, also a great array of 


other famous people, and the occasion was one to be 


long remembered. The speakers who held forth 
before the entertainment program began were Lec 
J. Eastman of the Broadway Association (which is 
naturally tickled to death to have such a magnificent 


Glimpses of the Kaleidoscopic Movie World 







































DEEP WATER: 
FILMING A 
SCENE FROM 
“UNCLE 
TOM’S 
CABIN” 
(Universal), 
Which 
Shows a 
Colored 
Baptizing. 
Watch for 
This “‘Close- 
Up” When 
You See the 
Picture. 
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HELENE 
COSTELLO, 
Who Will Ap- 
pear in Warner 
Brothers’ “While 


London Sleeps.” 
< KE 









LEW 
CODY, 
Featured 
Metro- 
Goldwyn- 
Mayer 
Player. 
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addition as the Paramount Theatre to the renowned 
thoroughfare), Will Hays and Mayor Walker of 
New York. Then came an elaborate series of spec- 
tacular numbers, followed by a picture entitled “God 
Gave Me Twenty Cents,” in whiich Lois Moran, 
Lya de Putti, William Collier Jr. and Jack Mulhall 
were featured. 

The Paramount Theatre is all that one had been 
led to expect—and more. It will be one of the stand- 
ard sights of New York, like the Statue of Liberty, 
the Woolworth Building, the museums, the Bronx, 
Zoo and the Aquarium. Long may it wave! 

.* +. @ 

“The Winning Spirit” is the tentative title of the 
next picture in which Raymond Griffith will appear. 
It will be screened at Paramount’s Eastern studio in 
Astoria, L. I. 

BS ke ~*« . 

D. W. Griffith is said to be negotiating with Godal 
International Films, Ltd., with regard to an original 
screen story by H. G. Wells, which Griffith may 
direct. The title is “Peace of the World.” 


y, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if Add dt 
, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York. N. 7. . atone 
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GRIM-VISAGED WAR STALKS IN 





1925 


“WHAT PRICE GLORY” 











TAIN FLAGG’S RIVAL: 


EDMUND LOWE 











CAPTAIN 
IN GENIAL MOOD: VICTOR 
McLAGLEN 


in His Memorable Rendition 

















as the Redoubtable'§ and 


Amorous Sergeant Quirt. 


By Mitchell Rawson 


HE latest of the big-scale war pictures, “What 
T Price Glory,” a film edition of the stage play 

by Laurence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson, 
had its opening last week at the Sam H. Harris 
Theatre, New York. It is a Fox production. The first- 
night audience greeted it with enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion and it is going to be a hit, though it is unlkely 
to rival the tremendous success of “The Big Parade.” 
For one thing, it comes a little too late. “The Big 
Parade” has marched away with most of the thunder. 
Also it is not quite such a picture as its predecessor. 
It lacks the broad background and richness of detail 
which make of the earlier picture the next best thing 
to having been one’s self a participant in the famous 
campaigns in France. 

Nevertheless, “What Price Glory” is in its way 
great stuff. It is not milk for babes. One safe bet 
would be that the local censorship committees in some 
of the towns of the hinterland are going to delete more 
than one scene before the picture is deemed safe for 
democracy. And we don’t know but what the censors 
will be right—if censors are ever right. When one 
remembers the highly miscellaneous ages and men- 
talities of the people who make up movie audiences, 
_ it is impossible not to see that a case could be made 
against certain of the incidents of “What Price Glory.” 
Adult audiences are one thing; the presentation to 
adolescents of the most unheroic and unadmirable 
moods and activities of our soldiery abroad is quite 
another. Captain Flagg, Sergeant Quirt and their 
associates are not at all reminiscent of the Chevalier 
Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney, except in certain of the 
scenes during and after battle, which are, by the 
way, magnificent. 


& Warns His Men Before Th 


CAPTAIN FLAGG AS LECTURER: THE GALLANT LEADER 4 


Which He Himself Is a Willing Prey. 


However, we are glad that we have seen the picture 
before such beneficent changes are made. It is for the 
most part stark realism, with here and there a lapse 
into the inevitable movie sentimentality. Unlike the 
stage play, the action of the film begins in China, then 
passes to the Philippines and in due course to France, 
which of course furnishes the main background of the 
story. The parts of the hard-boiled Captain Flagg 
and the equally tough Sergeant Quirt are played, 
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ey Are Billeted in a French Village Against the Weaknesses to 
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A HARD-BOILED 
WARRIOR: CAP- 
TAIN FLAGG 
(Victor McLaglen), 
in “What Price 
Seen by 


Glory,” as 


Carica- 
= 


Fowler, the 


turist. 














of the Part of Captain Flagg 
in “What Price Glory.” 


respectively, by Victor McLaglen and Edmund Lowe, 
and their work in these two leading réles compares 
very favorably with the originals of the Broadway show. 
One of the chief features of the spoken play was the 
line of talk employed by the soldiers, which was raw 
to a degree. In the picture this cannot be utilized so 
fully, though Flagg and Quirt give vent to various 
epithets and expletives which are made perfectly plain 
to the audience by the movement of their lips. They 
do this from the beginning of the story to the end and 
it gets rather tiresome. Too much of the humor of 
the picture is made to depend on this sort of thing. 

Flagg and Quirt are perennial rivals, and Quirt 
always steals Flagg’s girl. We are shown an incident 
of this sort in China and another in the Philippines. 
Then they meet again in France and once more Flagg 
loses out. He has been carrying on an affair with a 
French gir! named Charmaine (Dolores Del Rio) and 
everything is jake until the fascinating Quirt appears, 
when history repeats itself. The two men hate each 
other with a loathing of purest ray serene, but they 
are good soldiers and at the very last go marching away 
to battle together, reconciled at last. As to whether 
they ever came back or not we are left in ignorance, 
but Quirt had learned at last what love is (in true 
movie style) and had left Charmaine in the capacity 
of her future husband. 

Ted McNamara, as Flagg’s Irish orderly, is one of 
the most amusing figures of the cast. 

The triumph of the picture, however, belongs to 
Flagg himself—or rather to Victor McLaglen. With 
his callousness, his love of the bottle and of such ladies 
as Charmaine and her forerunners of China and the 
Philippines, his bravery and his rare moments of ten- 
derness, the part of Captain Flagg as rendered by 
Mcuagien will long be remembered. 




























as tne French Girl, Charmaine, in “What Price Glory.” Vv 


THE BONE OF CONTENTION: DOLORES DEL RIO, 
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LOVE AND WAR: CAPTAIN FLAGG AND SERGEANT QUIRT 
Are at the Point of Blows Over Charmaine, Who Tries to Prevent 


Open Hostilities. 
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MENDOTA 





SPAN STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD: 





LARGEST CONCRETE 










BRIDGE, 
Stretching Across the Minnesota River Bottoms From Mendota to Near the 
Minneapolis City Limits, on the Edge of the Historic Fort Snelling. It Has 12 
Spans. Is 120 Feet High and 4,119 Feet Long, and Was Dedicated Recently 


as a Memorial to Min- 
nesota’s War Par- 
ticipants. 
(Times 
Wide 
World 


Photos 
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A SOMERSAULT IN THE AIR: THIS AN 
WHITE HORSE, ag 
Owned and Trained by Dr. W. F. LIAN 
Carver, Does a Fancy Dive Into HURDLER: 
a Tank at Los Angeles, Cal. THIS AGILE 
(Times Wide World Photos.) KANGAROO 
Pursues His Favorite Sport With the Help of One 
b— ‘gy of the Keepers at the Philadelphia Zoological | 
= yy Gardens. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
eG 











THE MASCOT OF THE MARINES: 
SERGEANT MAJOR JIGGS, 
Who Sinks His Teeth in a Wooden Bench 
Just for the Fun of It, Is Touring the Country 
With the Marines’s Football Team. 
(U.S. Marine Corps Recruiting Bureau, 


<—K Philadelphia, Pa.) 




































RELICS OF PREHISTORIC MAN: THE BASKET-MAKERS5 
OF ANCIENT AMERICA 

Left These Vessels and Implements in a Burial Cave Near Caris- 

bad, N. M. The Baskets Contained Partly Cremated Skeletons; 




















Some of the Charred Bones Are Visible in the Photograph. A THE LONG AND T ¥ } Rep + a ; 
Mortuary Rug, Two Balls of Ochre, Sandals Made of the Narrow- ) THE wena Ay Re TROLLEY TYPE 
Leafed Yucca, Corn Cobs, String and (at the Lower Left) a Used in This Country Is Shown Beside a Locomotive of Standard Type. The Little 
Dart-Thrower Are Also Shown. Fellow Was Built by the General Electric Company for the Park Utah Consolidated 

( ay V. Davis. Mines of Keetley, Utah. 


(Courtesy General Electric Co.) 
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TROVE OF INDIAN RELICS 
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A MORTAR AND PESTLE OF LONG 
AGO 

Are Shown by Ralph Glidden to Some 

Young Ladies of the Twentieth 


Century. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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CERE- eter 
MONIAL F 
PIPE FROM THE GLIDDEN COL- 
LECTION 
at Avalon Is Employed by Miss 
Agnes Bell. 4 
(Times Wide World Photos.) aad \ 











ELICS and traces of the so-called ‘White Indians” who are be- 

lieved to have once lived on Catalina Island and other islands 

along the coast of Southern California are being diligently 
collected by Ralph Glidden, who for years has been fascinated by 
this subject. Some of the results of Mr. Glidden’s investigations 
are shown in the photographs on this page. 

At Avalon, on Catalina Island, this ardent archaeologist has 
gathered one of the most complete and interesting collections of 
Indian arms, implements and other remains to be found in the 
world. Mr. Glidden was formerly connected with the Museum of 
the American Indian, New York City. ’ 

It is his belief that Catalina Island is a veritable treasure house 
of priceless material dating from prehistoric days down to the 
time of the Spanish explorers. One theory of the presence of the 
mysterious “White Indians” on the California coast is that they 
migrated from the South many centuries ago. Mr. Glidden hopes 
that future discoveries will throw light upon this problem. 

The subject of “White Indians” was brought into great prom- 
inence two years ago when Richard O. Marsh, an American ex- 
plorer, brought back from the wilds of Darien on the Isthmus of 
Panama three young members of the San Blas tribe who had golden 
white hair, pale blue eyes, white eyelids and large freckles on their 
faces and hands, Scientific opinion differed as to whether they 
should be classed as albinos. The anthropological staff of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, pronounced in 
favor of the albino theory. 

More and more clearly is it being revealed that America is 
by no means a “young country.” Ancient civilizations rose and 
fell here long before the caravels of Columbus crossed the broad 
Atlantic. 





A STONE 
“METATE” 
OR CORN 
GRINDER 
Found by 
Ralph Glidden 
on Catalina 
Island. Miss 
Isabel Williams 
Demonstrates 


Its Use. 
(Timés Wide 
World Photos.) 








RALPH GLIDDEN, ARCHAEOLOGIST, EXPLAINS 
STONE PESTLE 

Prize of His Collection at 
Eaten Through Its Sides Were 


THE ANCIENT 


Which He Considers 
Avalon. The Holes 











Patched by Its Prehistoric Owners. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


HIS TREASURE HOUSE: RALPH GLIDDEN 


in His Museum at Avalon, Catalina Island, on the Coast of Southern California. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER, 
as Seen by Fowler, the Caricaturist. 











this courier from the swift completion of his appointed 


, 


F. “gorge snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays 
rounds.” 


I have sung of many persons who are worthy of my praise, 

And I’ve told about their talents, their appearance and their ways; 
Now my muse’s spotlight’s focused on the knightly crest and spur 
Of a homely, humble hero—he’s the news photographer. 


He contends with queer conditions—and he greets them with a grin— 
In the palaces of pleasure, in the hidden haunts of sin; 

Shoots the river and the mountain, takes the orphan and the queen, 
Snaps the fullback as he’s falling, gets the golfer on the green. 


On a few scant minutes’ notice he’s en route to Kankakee, 
Or he’s off for old Kentucky, or he’s putting out to sea; 
No, he’s never, never idle, be the weather foul or fair, 


For he tussies with his trappings and he hustles everywhere. 


When he’s back from bleak Alaska, ere his breath he’s hardly drawn, 
He is frantically fixing for the line of Capricorn; 

If today he trips his shutter on the breezy Western plain, 

Why tonight he may be speeding to the rocky shores of Maine. 


He must board the morning cutter (and it leaves at 5 o’clock), 
Meet the stately ocean greyhound as she’s coming in to dock; 
He must lug the big black “Bertha,” weighing sixty pounds or more, 


Till his soul is in rebellion and his arms and legs are sore. 


He must please the Sport Department, he must satisfy the boss, 
Has to conquer criticism, sling a slue of apple-sauce; 
Gets no rest at all on Sundays, works till 12 or 2 at night, 


Has to battle like a bruiser when he photographs a fight. 


He must use plates with discretion—not too many, but enough— 
Size up situations shrewdly, know just when to do his stuff; 
He must wait and not be weary, his vexation he must hide, 


And beware the beastly blunder of exposing on the slide. 


Yes, the camera conveyor leads a hard and lonely life, 
He’s a phantom to his family, a stranger to his wife; 

His digestion suffers often, for he bolts his feed in snacks, 
And he does his duty dumbly till his constitution cracks. 


When you scan the sheet that serves you. when you eye the picture 
page, 

With its wealth of scenic wonders culled from every clime and age, 

Think of him who got them for you, him whom nothing can deter, 

Him who’s at it late and early—he’s the news photographer. 


—WILLIAM R. SHIELDS. 
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ABOUT TO SOAR: OFFICERS OF THE 
TWO NAVY SEAPLANES 

Which Will Fly From Norfolk to Colon. 
Left to Right, Back Row: Lieutenant 
C. H. Schildhauser, Lieutenant H. C. 
Rodd, Lieut. Commander H. T. Bart- 
lett, Lieutenant L. W. Curtin, Lieu- 
tenant B. J. Connell, S. R. Pope, J. 
Front Row: R. G. Linsey, 
C. J. Sutter, N. M. Cook, W. E. Lees, 
W. W. Bowlin, C. Vincent and W. 


R. Seeley. 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 








DRESSED 

AS WHEN VICTORIA WAS 

QUEEN: MISS WINIFRED 
TRASK, 

as Mrs. Travers, in a Produc- 

tion of Louis N. Parker’s 

“Disraeli” by the Bryn Mawr 


College Dramatic Society. 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 
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to Establish an Art Course at the College. 
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WINTER ART 
IN , 
CALIFORNIA: 
MISS ETHEL 
SEABROVE, 
Comfortably 
Attired, Paints 
on the Strand 
at Balboa 
Beach. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


PRESIDENT OF 
BRYN MAWR 
ART CLUB: 
MISS NINA 
PERERA 
of New York 
Heads an Organ- 
zation of 
Students Who 
Are Endeavoring 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Perhaps this is the 
opportunity you have 
been waiting for 


ing at home 






In your spare time and at 
your own convenience 
you may now have 
University Train- 
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Columbia University 





Home 





Study Courses 





Some of the Courses In- 


cluded in the Home Study 


THE UNIVERSITY is now ready to serve men and women 
who can not go to college but who want the advantages of 
University Instruction. For several years Columbia has been 
developing its Home Study Department and now offers for 
instruction, by mail, upwards of one hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent courses covering High School, Preparatory and College 
subjects. These are genuine Columbia courses, adapted to the 
special requirements of mail instruction, and conducted by 
members of the University’s teaching staff who give to each 
home student attention that is just as personal and complete 


as that given to the campus student. 


Every Course Adjusted to the Individual Needs of Each Student 


Columbia Home Study Courses are not 
rigid and arbitrary common denomina- 
tors for all students. While each course 
is planned to cover all basic material 
essential to a full understanding of the 
subject, there is sufficient elasticity to 


adapt it to the individual needs of each 
student. The instructor adjusts the 
course and emphasizes the proper parts 
of it in the light of his knowledge of the 
student’s interests and objectives so that 
it may best serve the student’s purpose. 


Special Advantages of Home Study 


While the University does not contend 
that home study is as desirable for cer- 
tain purposes as classroom work, it 
recognizes that the student who can not 
easily adapt himself to the mechanical 
precision of the classroom often does 
better when he can analyze his problems 
quietly alone. For many, also, the pos- 


distinct advantage offered under home 
study conditions. 

By its very nature home study must be 
thorough. The student prepares and 
submits for inspection every lesson in 
the course; and, whereas a classroom 
lecture is addressed to a large group, a 
letter of criticism and suggestion is ad- 





. 
Curriculum 
Accounting Italian 
Art Literature 
Astronomy American 
Banking eH 
Bookkeeping Biblical 
Business Administration Classical 
Business English Comparative 
Business Law Current 
Business Mathematics English 
Business Organization French 
Business Statistics Greek 
Child Psychology Italian 
Composition Juvenile 
Dramatic Latin 
Elementary English Spanish 
English, Fundamen- Magazine Articles 
tals of Marketing 
French Mathematics 
Italian Mechanical Drawing 
Latin Prose Personnel Administra- 
Lyric Poetry tion 
Spanish Philosophy 
Contemporary Novel Photoplay Composition 
Drafting Physics 
Drama Psychology 
Economics Public Speaking 
English Religion 
Finance Secretarial Studies 
French Short Story 
German Sociology 
Grammar Spanish 
History Speech Composition 





High School and College Preparatory 
The Columbia University Home Study 
curriculum includes courses offering the 
equivalent of four years of High School 
study. These courses will meet the need 
of those who require High School and 
College Preparatory training but who can 
not conveniently undertake classroom 
work. Send for special bulletin. 





The list above does not include all of the 
courses now being offered for home study. 
If the subject in which you are interested 
is not in the list, mention it when writing 
for information. 


dressed to the student himself and in it 


sibility of adjusting study hours to the 
no one else need be considered. 


other demands on time and energy is a 


Fees Payable in Convenient Amounts 


For those men and women who feel a genuine desire for the benefits 
to be obtained through Columbia’s Home Study Courses, the Univer- 
sity wants to make registration as convenient as possible. Arrange- 
ments may be made to distribute fee payments over several months. 


Write for Full Information—Mail This Coupon 


You will want to know more about we scope ae - eee ee ee 
conduct of Columbia's Home Study Courses. e 

University is prepared to send full information on COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
request. Use the coupon at the right. If you care | University Extension—Home Study Department 


> 
| 
! 
New York, N. Y. | 
| 
: 
| 








to write a letter briefly outlining your educational 
needs and interests it will enable the instructors . . 
a offer helptul suggestions, nrne roe ong Al | Please send me full] information about Columbia Uni- 
desirous of serving you as fully as possible, . . . 
welcome the opportunity to consider your particular versity Home Study Courses and their conduct. I am in- 
educational] problems, and will advise you as to the | terested in the following subject: 

courses that would be most beneficial. You may 

receive this preliminary assistance without assum- i 
ing any obligation whatever. 


| 5% isla Fok 8 aCS Gee Se a ON Oe ew ee we as 


Ny Mi I Spas gaa ye ob. 0 Sr bee cen | 


Columbia University 


University Extension—Home Study Department | City and State..... : oat err eee er 
' 


New York, N. Y. ! : 
Occupation ....... Bins OR LS bs, tsi hie ye De eee | 
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Thousands Cheer Doughty Pigsk 























MARINES 
VS. 
SOLDIERS: 
LEVY 
OF 
THE 
QUANTICO 
TEAM 
Starts a 
20-Yard Run 
in the 
Third 
Quarter 


of the 
Game, 
Which the 
Quantico 
Amphibians 
Won, 
27-7. 
(Times Wide 


,.World 
Photos. ) 
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LAFAYETTE BEATS LEHIG 


LAFAYETTE 


Makes a 25-Yard Gain. The Fi 


Lafayette Finished the Seas 
(Times Wide World |] 
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‘GEORGE BOGUE GOES THROUGH THE LINE: STANFORD’S CANDIDATE 
for All-American Honors Makes a 15-Yard Gain in the Contest With the University 
of Washington, Which Stanford Won, 29-10. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


/ 


STANFORD WINS PACIFIC 
COAST SUPREMACY: 
BOGUE BREAKS 
CALIFORNIA’S 
LINE 
in the Game Which Resulted in 
a Stanford Victory, 41-6. The 
Game Was Witnessed by More 
Than 90,000 People, of Whom 
80,000 Paid for Admission and 
the Rest Watched From Out- 


side the Stadium. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
MRS. CALVIN CO! 

Presents the President Coolidg 
Henry P. Crowe, Captain of t 
After Its 27-7 Defeat of the Ar 
Benning, Ga.. Secretary of Ws 
Coolidge’s Let 

(Times Wide World 
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YALE VS. HARVARD: 
Kicks to Bunnell ag The Game 


COAD 


imes Wide World P 
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iors in Crucial Struggles on the 
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ATS LEHIGH: WILSON OF ' - . — ~~ . TACKLED 
LAFAYETTE - = fe. ee rot. 4 $e :: 2 AFTER 
ain. The Final Score Was 35-0. . _ : : os ah eres Me eee a is A 
shed the Season Undefeated. ' Ba S5: © RA Pe = We haa, a *, THREE- 


Wide World Photos.) , a 0 a ne bo ie . ory hh ; H 3 YARD 
NOBLE 
OF 
YALE 
Is Stopped 
by 
Gamache 
of 
Harvard 
After 
Plunging 
Through 
the 
Crimson 
Line. 
(Times Wide 


World 
Photos.) 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL: 
BALBER OF JAMES 
MADISON HIGH 
(New York) Runs 30 Yards 


MPH FOR THE MARINES: for a Touchdown in the Game 
CALVIN COOLIDGE With Thomas Jefferson High, 
sident Coolidge Cup to Sergeant Which Ended in a Forfeiture 


Captain of the Quantico Eleven, to Jefferson, 1-0, After the 
eat of the Army Team From Fort Madison Team Had Been Or- 
retary of War Davis Is at Mrs. dered Off the Field by Coach 
Coolidge’s Left. Torgan. 


2s Wide World Photos.) 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 




















. A FORWARD PASS BY YALE: NOBLE TO BUNNELL, 


ARD: COADY OF HARVARD Who Is Duly Tackled by Sayles of the Crimson Contingent. ’) 


le. The Game Was Won by Yale, 12-7. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
s Wide World Photos.) a 
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First All-American Art Salon Opens in Paris 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST ETCHERS: HERMAN WEBSTER, HER FIRST LESSON: DIANE KNIGHT 
LY and Her Father, Aston Knight, Who Is the Son of the Late Ridgway Knight, 
Whose Work Is Shown at the All-American Salon Just Opened in Paris. XS Dean of American Painters in Paris, and Who Is Exhibiting in the All- 
American Salon. 
(Photos Bonney, From Times Wide World.) , 
By M. Thérése Bonney ‘concerned in the affair and collaborated with Paul things. The poise and calm which one finds in such a 
Bartlett and Ernest Rosen in the beginnings of the painter as Edwin Scott, “the American Whistler,” has 
HE first All-American Salon has just opened its new Salon and has followed its development throughout been scattered to the winds. Typical of the new group 
4 duers in Paris. It has been a long struggle for with keen interest. of artists, with all their strength as well as disillusion- 
~ the New World to assert itself, esthetically The American art centre in Paris dates, as a unit, ment, is Herman A. Webster, one of the world’s great 
speaking, in the Old, and such strong pioneers as ‘Paul from the early ’80s. The older exhibitors at the Salon etchers, almost totally blinded by poisonous gas during 
Bartlett, Frederick Frieseke and Florence Este gave remember those golden days when the only battles were the war, but who, as his sight little by little came back, 
the best of themselves to paving the way for ultimate esthetic ones and the Latin Quarter still drank to the took up painting and not long ago was able to return 
recognition. America can never repay its artistic debt health of Mimi Pinson. Alexander Harrison recalls to the fine art of the copper plate. 
to those earlier artists who spent their lives in Paris the time when his young friend Rodin was only a A survey of the present Salon is a summary of the 
but never forgot their nationality, and their work w:ll sculptor’s apprentice over on the left side of the river. history of American art. Fifty years is not long in the 
be hung in the Salon along with that of three others, When Walter Gay, dean of American pafnters and Presi- history of the world’s art, but it is significant for our 
Mary Cassatt, Henry O. Tanner and Ernest Rosen, all dent of the Salon, came to Paris fifty years ago the old country, for in that stretch of time she has sent her ‘ 
of whom died on the eve of the inauguration of this French aristocracy still inhabited the great dim houses yearly quota of artists to Paris, and there they have 
first Salon of American Artists in France. along the Faubourg St. Germain, with their tall ceilings learned their lessons, lived out their creative life and 
The Salon is an outgrowth of a dispute which arose hung with crystal chandeliers, their exquisite furniture gained a recognition which has certainly been a stim- 
in a recent Paris Salon over the hanging of pictures of dating from the Louis*-so peaceful and so removed ulus and encouragement to those at home. i 
some of the young American painters, who felt slighted from our own mad days—which was and still is the France has been their second motherland, but they 
at the place allotted them. The issue was brought inspiration. which has made him one of the great painters have never lost their love of the land which gave them 
before the public through the press, where it- received of intericrs. birth, and while inspired by the charm, beauty and 5 
more publicity perhaps than was justified. However, The younger artists of the group, arriving later, technical mastery of their Old World environment, they 
the French Ministry of Fine Arts immediately became naturally saw and drew their inspiration from different have brought to their craft a spirit essentially American 
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DEAN OF AMERICAN PAINTERS IN PARIS: 
WALTER GAY, 
President of the All-American Salon, at Work on 





One of His Famous Interiors. 
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ALEXANDER HARRISON, 
Friend of Rodin and One of the Leading Exhibitors 


in the New All-American Salon in Paris. 


“THE AMERICAN WHISTLER”: EDWIN SCOTT 
in the Studio Where He Has Painted the “Gray 
Lights of Paris” for the Past Thirty Years. 
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Feline Aristocrats 
Shine in Atlantic 
Club Show 


















SIGMUNDE, 
Owned by Mrs. W. F. Palmer of New York, One of the 
Entries in the Show at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


New York. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) » 
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MONTEREY, BLUE RIBBON WINNER 
at the Atlantic Cat Club’s Show at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
é New York; 





a 
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A BLUE RIBBON WINNER: PALE 
MO 


One of the Stars of the Annual Show of the 
Atlantic Cat Club, Reposes in the Arms of 
Mrs. William Ward of Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Owned by 
Mrs. L. Mackie 
of Brooklyn. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


ON, 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 




















NAISHAPUR, A WIN- 
NING ENTRY 
in the Annual Cat Show 
Held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. Naisha- 
pur Is Owned by Mrs. C. V. 


Heuberer of New York. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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AN ATHLETE FROM 
CHINA: C. W. CHEN, 
Pole Vault Champion of the 
Celestial Republic, Is a 
Leading Candidate for the 
Track Team at Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 














How many pages would 
you guess this book contains? 


T is less than one inch thick. The average book of the same 
size contains about 200 pages. This book contains 1,352 
pages. /t contains the complete works of Shakespeare. 

Do you wonder that most people find this almost unbelievable? 
‘“You don’t mean that it contains all of Shakespeare’s works!” 
they exclaim. We assure them that it does. All his plays, all 
his poems, all his sonnets. 

“But they must be extracts, then,” they say. No, there are 
NO extracts. Everything is complete and unabridged. In 
addition, there is an index to characters and a complete glossary 
of 28 pages. 

Here, in short, is everything that could be obtained in the 
ordinary cumbersome set of Shakespeare. And at only a fraction 
of the cost! The type is NOT small; it is large, clear and easy to 
read, selected from 550 styles. 

What is the secret, then, of this extraordinary volume? It is 
simply this: genuine India paper is used. This remarkable paper is 
so finely made that it is as light as those rare, handmade papers 
of the Italians. Yet, it is amazingly strong, white and opaque. 


The Achievement 
of the Collins Clear Type Press 


At the famous Collins Clear Type Press of Scotland fine book- 
making is a cherished tradition. And this is the crowning achieve- 
ment. Not only is it a complete Shakespeare library in the 
most convenient form ever known; it is, besides, a book so 
beautiful in appearance as to lend distinction to any home. It 


has a limp, flexible binding, richly grained and deep maroon in 
color, with gold lettering. The pages are full gold edged on three 
sides; a thumb index of titles affords ready reference. 


Yours to Examine FREE - 


No description or picture can do justice to this marvelous 
volume. So we invite you to accept it without cost or obligation, 
for a full week’s inspection. You need send no money in advance 

there is nothing to pay on delivery. Simply mail the coupon 
below. After the book arrives decide whether you want to keep 
it. Return it, if vou choose. But mail the coupon at once. 


WALTER J. BLACK CO. 
171 Madison Avenue 


Dept. 1812 NEW YORK CITY. NY 

fF ee 
Walter J. Black Company, Dept. 1812 

171 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: With the understanding that no deposit of any kind is 
required, vou may send me on one weck’s approval, your one volume 
edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, printed at the Collins Clear 
Type Press, in bold-faced tvpe on genuine India paper. 

If | agree that it is one of the most remarkable books ever made, I wil! 
send you the full cash price of $5.45 within one week. If I do not agree, | 
will return the book at your expense 


Name 
Address 


City State. 
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FEATURED PLAYERS OF 

































ROSE 
MARTELL, 
to Appear in 
Special Mat- 
inee Per- 
formances of 
Dostoiev- 
sky’s “The 
Idiot,” at 
the 
Booth 
Theatre. 


(Russell 


Ball.) 
— 


| DOR- 


{| [s 
PAT- 
STON, 
in 
“Katja,” 
at the 
Forty-Fourti 
é Street Theatre. 


(New York Times 
Studios, ) 
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SHIRLEY WARDE AND CHESTER MORRIS 
in a Scene From “Yellow,” at the National Theatre. 


(White Studiv.) 























HUGH HUNTLEY AND ALICE BRADY, 
in John Masefield’s Play, “The Witch,” at the 
Greenwich Village ‘l‘heatre. 

(White Studio.) 
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BEHIND THE 
FOOTLIGHTS 







































JOE LAURIE JR. 


(De Barron Studios.) 


comedy, “If I Was Rich,” at the Eltinge 

Theatre, reached the stage by a process 
of elimination. According to professedly au- 
thentic accounts he had followed a host of 
different occupations before he finally wound 
up “behind the footlights”—and even then he 
was only 16 years old, so it is evident that he 
was a fast worker. Among the trades which 
he had pursued while trying to find his life- 
work were dish-washing, running a _ lunch 
wagon, diamond setting and mechanical den- 
tistry—besides numerous cthers, some of 
which he has forgotten. 

However, at 16 came the great change in 
his fortunes. He wrote a skit and presented 
himself in it in vaudeville, with Eileen Bron- 
son as his partner. Thereafter for eleven 
years he proceeded up and down this fair 
land playing in variety theatres, and it seemed 
as though the public would never let him 
escape from the two-a-day. At last, however, 
the legitimate stage reached out for him and 
he found himself the featured player in a 
musical comedy entitled “The Gingham Girl.” 

Then came another musical show called 
“Plain Jane,” in which he was starred; and 
this year he has made his début in straight 
comedy and scored one of the outstanding hits 
of the new theatrical season. 

Joe Laurie Jr. has a large and loyal follow- 
ing of theatre-goers, and his work in “If I 
Was Rich” is adding to it with each perform- 
ance. 


Tce star of William Anthony McGuire’s 




















THE BROADWAY THEATRICAL SEASON 








BELLE 
BAKER, 
Who Wil) Be 
Starred in a 
New Ziegfeld 
Musical 



















Comedy, 
‘Betsy 
Kitzel.” 

(New York 
Times 
Studios.) 
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MADGE 


EVANS, 


in 





“Daisy 
Mayme,” 
at the 
Playhouse. 
(White Studio.) 4 
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Questions of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and Present, Will Be Gladly Answered Either in These Pa 
dressed to the Dramatic Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 


ADA MAY, 


One of the Stars of Ziegfeld’s Forthcoming Musical 


Comedy, “Rio Rita.” 


(New York Times Studios.) 


ges or by Mail if Ad- 























END.- 
LESS 
CHAIN OF 
GAVELS: J. C. DAKIN 
Has Been for Twenty 
Years Official Gavel- 

maker to the United 
States Congress. 
He Anticipates a 
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Busy Time Dur 
ing the Next Ses- 
sion, as Many 
Gavels Are Bro- 
ken in the Ef- 
forts of the Pre- 








siding Officers 
to Maintain or 
Restore Order. 


(© Harris & 

Ewing, From 

Times Wide 
World.) 


























NOW 
OUR 
FELLOW- 
CITIZEN: LEOPOLD AUER 
Famous Master of the Bow, 
Former Court Violinist to the 
Czars of Russia, Has Recently 
Been Naturalized as a Citizen 

of the United States. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 




































DECORATIVE YOUNG DEMONSTRATORS OF 
FASHIONS 

Who Will Attend the Mannikin Costume Ball to Be Held at Webster Hall, 

New ¥ork, on Dec. 10. Left to Right, Seated: Mary Carroll, Betty Cummings, 

Anita Du Pont. Standing: Peggy Smith, Bobbie de Hond, Helen Patrick, 


MANNIKIN MODELS: 


Theresa Lee, Murtha Brennan and Constance Cristman. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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QUEEN OF THE PINE TREE 
STATE: MISS EUNICE 
GREENLAW 
of Calais, Me., Upon Whom Was 
Conferred the Title of Miss Maine 
at the State-Wide Exposition of 
Harold T. Andrews Post, American 


Legion, Held at Portland. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 











TIT 


AS A SPANISH 
INFANTA: BOBBIE DE 
HOND, 

One of the Fashion 
Models Who Will Shine at 
the Mannikin Costume 
Ball at Webster Hall, 
New York. 
(Times Wide Wor.d Photos.) 




















Isn’t tt natural? 


A EUROPEAN WIT says “Americans not only 
want the best of everything-- but spare 
nothing to get the best of everything.” 
A characteristic that explains, perhaps, why 
American cigarette smokers so willingly 


pay a few cents more to get Fatimas 


F A M A 





What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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LONG HALLS TRANSFORMED BY GENIUS OF INTERIOR DECORATORS 
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A CHARMING SECTION 
of the Long, Narrow Hall in the Apartment of Miss 
Emma Thursby, the Aforetime Famous Singer, Adorned 
With Portraits of Notable Artists and Souvenirs of 
Early Triumphs. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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AN EFFECT OF SPACE 
Is Given to a Long Hall With Japanese Scenic Wall- 


paper, a Slender Console, Tall Lamps and Ivy Stands, 


(Courtesy Wallpaper Association of New York.) 
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By Lillian Morgan Edgerton 


\ , THAT shall we do with a long, narrow 
hall?” is the question asked by sev- 
eral correspondents. This part of a 

flat of any size has long been a thorn in the 
flesh of its occupants and a puzzle to*interior 
decorators who have been asked for some solu- 
tion of the problem. The “railroad flat” this 
type of apartment has been called, an elongated 
passage that gave one the impression of 
entering a tunnel or the corridor of a railway 
compartment coach. The stark, bare wall on 
one side faces, but a few feet across the doors 
opening upon the chambers, sometimes six or 
more, all in a row, suggesting cells or a clois- 


ter. 
* * ¥ * 


This plan was that of the apartments built 
almost half a century ago, when the very heavy 
cost of living began to contrast with more 
space, ampler service and a less complex 
scheme of things generally enjoyed in earlier 
days. The mental adjustment to the modern 
idea came not all at once, and the process of 
elimination made necessary by the new order 
of things was gradual—even slow. An expe- 
rienced housekeeper and generous hostess ad- 
mits that it has taken forty years to convince 
her of the wisdom of discarding mementos, of 
resisting temptation to keep about her many 
of the treasures and things of beauty that 
came with the growth of a family and the 
expansion of its activities. It was that blank, 
unpoetic hall that punctuated at every glance 
the conviction and reminded her that there 
was more of the practical, less of the senti- 
mental, in the manner of life in the present 
day which made advisable a cheerfully philo- 
sophie attitude of mind. 

* * * * 

This was an opportunity to which some of 
the best architects and decorators in the coun- 
try have risen and in which they have found a 
challenge to their art and ingenuity. The 
situation could not be fundamentally altered, 
for fortunes had been invested in great, hand- 
some buildings containing spacious apartments 
of elaborate finish and costly equipment. In 
most of these, no matter how many rooms 
there were, nor how large, there was still that 
economy of space in the hall, and as the newer 
buildings have been erected with a different 
arrangement in which the hall has been 
“humanly” treated—as one decorator says— 
the possibilities of doing something to relieve 
the obsolete “railroad” hall were thought out. 
Imagination, originality and skill were all 
needed to save a situation which at first glance 
offered no inspiration for any of these. 

* * * * 

But the result in many of the older apart- 
ments is evidence of what may be done and 
a compliment to the ability and the good 
sportsmanship of the decorators. These have 
various theories as to the best manner of deco- 
rating the long hall, some differing widely. To 
quote one decorator, Mrs. Stanley Fleetwood, 
former manager of the Herter Studios, nothing 
should be done to ornament the walls, that, in 
her opinion, tending only to accentuate the 
cramped space, which should be made as little 


noticeable as possible. Color, for which she is 
an enthusiast, is the answer, painting the 
walls in one solid tint, with woodwork and 
doors, perhaps, in another as a complement. 
Stunning things have been done with the use 
of scenic wallpaper, in which Mrs. Terry 
(Barnewall, Inc.) specializes, on the theory 
that the hall seems wider with this treatment. 
Italian artists like to use ivy, wrought iron 
and lovely stuffs to attract the eye, and sev- 
eral of the halls in old New York houses, 
divided in the process of remodeling, have been 
thus delightfully transformed by Alessandro 
Gerbo, the decorator and antiquarian. Resi- 
dents of the old style of apartment are given 
to using the narrow hall as a sort of gallery 
in which to hang family portraits and pictures 
of remembrance. This is quaintly illustrated 
by Miss Emma Thursby, the famous concert 
star of the last century, who has lived since 
1883 at 34 Gramercy Park, the first apartment 
house built in fashionable New York of that 
day. 
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Suggestions and Advice Regarding Home Decoration Will, on Request, Be Given by the Interior 


Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 


1926 






































VISION AND SKILL, 
With Some Trappings of Ancient Italy, Have Made an 
Enchanting Spot in an Old House on Beekman Hill, 
Now Divided Into Narrow Spaces. 


(Alessandro Gerbo, Decorator.) 
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DAINTY FURNISHINGS, A BIT OF FINE ITALIAN 
BROCADE 
and a Charming Water-Color Transform a Tiny Hall- 
way in a Harlem Flat. 


(Alessandro Gerbo, Decorator) 


Decoration Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West 
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WITH THE NEW 
BOOKS 

















HAMLIN GARLAND. 
(@ Marceau.) 
TRAILMAKERS OF THE 
MIDDLE BORDER. 

Ry Hamlin Garland. 

New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 82.50 


HAT the passage of time has 

not abated the craftsmanship of 

Hamlin Garland and his ability 
to teil a story that holds the interest 
of the reader throughout is demon- 
strated by his latest work, “Trail- 
makers of the Middle Border.” Few 
novels of recent years have had a 
hero so magnetic, so vital, physically 
and mentally, as Richard Graham, 
who found himself in Boston as a 
young man in the early 40s. 

The Boston of that time, with the 
towering figures of Rufus Choate, 
Daniel Webster and the fiery Wen- 
dell Phillips in the foreground of its 
political and intellectual life, is vivid- 
ly sketched by Mr. Garland. To the 
fervid youth these men seemed like 
demigods, and he was fascinated, too, 
by the great actors and actresses of a 
time that boasted cf Booth, Forrest 
and Charlotte Cushman. 

But the strain of adventur® in his 
blood drew him resistlessly to the 
then largely unknown West. He was 
caught in the swirl of the gold rush 
of 749, and was wild with eagerness 
to take his chances with the hardy 
adventurers that went either around 
the Horn or across the prairies to 
California. But the dangers and dis- 
tance brought about a parental vetc, 
and as a compromise the father, moth- 
er and son journeyed to Wisconsin. 
Many hardships were endured before 
they found a permanent homestead in 
that new country, and Richard had a 
variety of adventures that tegted his 
strength and courage and proved that 
he had both in abundance. He became 
a pilot on the Wisconsin River and at 
times a logger in the woods. 

The element of romance was not 
lacking and Richard found a. charm- 
ing bride, who was willing to share 
with him the experiences of pioneer 
life. She brought him accomplish- 
ments as well as love and beauty, 
and the crudities of existence were 
smoothed by the refinement innate in 
both. 

The Civil War broke out and Rich- 
ard left his home to serve in the 
Union armies. His special function 
was pathfinding and he had ample 
room for the exercise of his talents 
in this direction when the Union 
Army unde» Grant besieged Vicks- 
burg. His war adventures were re- 
plete with thrills and narrow escapes, 
but the Scotch shrewdness of his fore- 
bears combined with his American 

daring carried him through. Viewed 
as a story, the tale is capitally told. 
In its subtle conveyance of the atmos- 
phere of the times and its portraiture 
of the figures that made history, it is 
a valuable addition to Americana. 








MAN OF THE 
WEEK 














JEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, the 
brilliant Irish litterateur, has 
been once more brought into the 

limelight to which he is by no means 
averse by the award to him of the 
Nobel Prize in literature for 1925, 
which consists of $32,600. This of 
itself would be a first page item in 
the newspapers, but an additional in- 
terest is given to it by Mr. Shaw’s 
rejection of the monetary award. In 
a letter to the Swedish Royal Acad- 
emy in Stockholm, Mr. Shaw stated 
that he accepted the honor but refused 
the money that went with it. 

He had quite enough for his needs, 
he remarked, and therefore the prize 
was like a lifebelt thrown to a swim- 
mer who had already reached shore. 
He suggested that the money part of 
the prize, instead of going to him, 
should be used as a fund for making 
Swedish literature and art better 
known in Great Britain and British 
art and literature better known in 
Sweden. 

Asked if he agreed with Sinclair 
Lewis, who refused the Pulitzer Prize 
on the ground that prizes were bad 
for literature, Mr. Shaw snapped: 

“T don’t agree with anything.” 

He said he wanted to see the whole 
subject thrashed out in the press. 
Also he was thankful for Mr. Lewis’s 
action, because it had called his atten- 
tion to the Pulitzer Prize, of which he 
had never heard before. 

Later, on learning that Nobel had 
made no provision for any one refus- 
ing the prize and that therefore the 
ownership of the money would become 
doubtful or else would revert auto- 
matically to the Nobel Trust Fund, 
the playwright decided to hold the 
fund “momentarily.” 

“There is a difference between 
‘accept’ and ‘hold,’” said Mr. Shaw. 
“I gave assurance that I should hold 
the money in order to facilitate mat- 
ters and until such time as it could 
be legally transferred to the proposed 
fund. That’s all.” 

It is recalled that President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt devoted the $40,000 
peace prize awarded to him in 1906 
to a foundation for the promotion of 
industrial peace, following the exam- 
ple of the late Sir W. Randall Cremer. 

Lord Rayleigh divided the cash 
which came with the physics prize in 
1904 between Cambridge University 
Library and the Cavendish Labora- 
tory; Maeterlinck in 1911 endowed a 
French literary award; T. M. O. Asser, 
who shared the 1911 peace prize with 
A. H. Fried, gave his to international 
law institutions, and Rabindranath 
Tagore used his 1913 literature prize 
in educational work in India. 
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HISTORIC 
NEWSPAPER 
SOUVENIR 


Bound in Cloth 
Lettered in Gold 


HE 64-page rotogravure section, issued 
with The New York Times of Sunday, 
September 19, in commemoration of its 
75th anniversary, is now obtainable in‘ dur- 


able, attractive cloth binding. 


The section is well worth preserving. Not 
only does it tell, entertainingly and inform- 
ingly, the story of a great newspaper from 
its modest beginnings, through seventy-five 
years of steady growth, but also records out- 
standing events of the history 
City since 1851 and progress throughout 


the world. 


Thirteen facsimile reproductions of title 
pages of The New York Times are included 

the first issue published September 18, 
IS51, and editions containing news of his- 
during the Civil, Spanish and 
There are many illustrations 
A double 
New York and the harbor in | 


toric events 
World Wars. 


of great ‘interest. 


Bachman, ts reproduced. 


of New York 


-page view of 
851, drawn by 





Bound copies went postpaid jor 
50 cents; unbound 10 cents each 





Address 


75th Anniversary Department | 


Che New York Cines 


* * J consider The New York Times the most satistactory news- 
paper | know for full, adequate and undistorted reports of all i! 
those events, whether occurring at home or abroad, in which the 
intelligent reader may be interested * * Rober! Adamson, 


President National Américan Bank, New York City 
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Won by Edward Hunter, 


Mid-Week 


Cash Awards 


First Prize—Ten Dollars 


Pictorial, Beeember 
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,7494 Stratford Place 
field, Ohio. 





























Amateur photographers 
everywhere are invited 
to senc their latest and 
best photographs to the 
Mid-Week Pictorial, 
which will award a first 
prize of ten dollars ($10) 
in cash for the photo- 
graph adjudged the best 
each week, five dollars 
($5) for the second best, 
and three dollars ($3) 
for each _ additional 


photograph published. 


2, 1926 


in Weekly Competition 


Second Prize—Five Dollars 
Won by George B. Speer, P. O. Drawer 594, Newark, N. J. 















































































THE “LOOK AT 
LETTER. THIS!” 
sagt A A SONG 
Th “ RECITAL. 
ror Three 
| Dollars Dollars 
Awarded to Awarded 
F. M. Goyk, to Harry E. 
4081, S. Carpenter, 
Li 389 
inn . 
Remington 
Street, Avenue, 
Bay City, Bridgeport, 
Mich. Conn. 




































































THE APPLE 








OF SOMEONERE’S EYE. 

Three Dollars 

Helen Shimel, 1,769 Townsend Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘All Photographs Should 
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SISTER AND BROTHER. 


Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. Morgan J. Hickey, 27 
Wendt Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 




















TURNING ON THE MUSIC. 
Three Dollars Awarded to-A. O. 
Krueger, 717 So. Hastings Avenue, 

Hastings, Neb. 


Be Sent to the Amateur Photographic Editor, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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B Won by Amateur EE Artists 



























































WATCHFUL WAITING. HUNG ON THE LINE. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Michael Greenan, 186 Mineral Spring Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. George W. Falconer, Milford, N. H. 
Avenue, p° 
Pawtucket, ; 
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A TENNESSEE COON. THE OLD FIDDLER WINS A CUP. 


Three Dollars Awarded to Russell Harrison, Three Dollars Awarded to Don C. Coleman, 


602 Trent Place, Knoxville, Tenn. 





722 Faurot Avenue, Lima, Ohio. 























A FIRST ATTEMPT. 
Three Dollars Awarded to R. R. M. 
Thorne, Homewood and Reynolds Streets, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HIS MASTER’S MUSIC. BESIDE THE CREVASSE. 





CARDS. Three Dollars Awarded to Felix Lewuin 
Three Dollars Awarded to Robert Com- 4 Three Dollars Awarded to Felix J. Koch, Gary and & ‘neven, 340 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
won, Radovee, 0.7%. Elkton Streets, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. New York City. 


Amateur Photographers Are Invited to Ask Questions About Their Work, and These Will Be Answered, Either in This Department or Through the 
Mails, by the Director of The New York Times Studios. 
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AN ADVANCE PALM BEACH MODEL, 
Which May Be Worn Later On for Spring. Its Colors 
Are So Soft and Subtly Blended That It Makes an 
an Ideal All-Around Sports Wrap. 


(Fab Studios; Photos on This Page Courtesy Beaueraft.) 








Latest American 
Styles for Fall 
and Winter 





> 


1926 

































FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR BEFORE THE 
SNOW BEGINS TO FLY 

Is This Jaunty Coat With Long Fur Collar 
and Deep Patch Pockets. 


(Fab Studios. ) 

























HORIZONTAL STRIPES OF FINE MESH 


in Either Gold or Silver Give Added Daintiness 
to This New Two-Piece Dress. 


(Fab Studios.) 




























TWO- 
PIECE 
DRESS 
Made Along Simple Lines Is Featured in Kasha. 


With It Is Worn an Attractively Tucked Vest. 


(Fab Studios.) 














_TWEED AND KASHA ARE SUCCESSFULLY 
COMBINED 
in This Well Tailored Frock. A Tiered Skirt and 
Overlapping Side Sections Are Worth Noting. 


(Fab Studios.) 

















A SHORT-LENGTH COAT OF SUEDE 
Completes a Sports Ensemble That Boasts of Man- 


nish Searf, Gloves and Tailored Hat. 


(Fab Studios.) 


Information as to Where the Dresses, Coats and Hats Shown on This Page May Be Purchased Will, on Request, Be Furnished by the Fashion 
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Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE 
FAMOUS 
FAIR: 
WOMAN'S 
COSTUME 
THROUGH- 
OUT 
HISTORY 
Is Portrayed 
in the Collec- 
tion of Figur- 
ines Belonging 
to Mrs. Minna 
Schmidt of 
Chicago. Left 
to Right: The 
Cave Woman: 
Cleopatra; 
Queen Eleanor 
of England, 
Mother of 
Richard the 
Lion-Hearted; 
Queen Eliza- 
beth; Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, 
Representing 
the American 
Woman of 
1892, and 
Gertrude 
Ederle. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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WAXEN 
LADIES OF 
ALL THE 
CENTURIES: 
MRS. MINNA 
SCHMIDT’S 
COLLECTION 

of Figurines Dis- 
playing the 
Evolution of 
Woman’s Cos- 
tume by Repre- 
sentations of 
Famous Women 
of History Is 
One of the Most 
Unique in the 
World. Just a 
Few of Them 
Are Shown in 


the Photograph. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 




















A WHALER IN MINIATURE: ARTHUR CHENEY 
of Provincetown, Mass., With the Model of a New Bedford Whaling 
Vessel Which He Built for Mrs. E. R. Brevoort of New York. The 


Model Has Been Sailed for Two Miles in Provincetown Harbor. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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ULTRA-MODERN PARIS FASHIONS FOR THE BOUDOIR 


Selected by M. Thérése Bonney, 
Paris Fa$hion Editor 

































































CHERRIES 

IN THREE 

TONES OF 
CERISE 

Give Charm to 

the Latest 

Lingerie in 








ORANGE GEORGETTE 


With Modernistic Pattern iz: Emerald Green 
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Georgette. 
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NEW 
BORDEAUX 
RED 
in Unique 


Degradé Tones of Yellow. 


“PIRATE,” 
Chantal’s New Pajamas in Nile 
Green Crépe de Chine With Broad 


Two-Tone Sash. 





Combination 
With Pale 
Pink 
Georgette, 
Featured in a 
Series of 
Ultra-Modern 
Lingerie 
Launched by 
. Myrbor, 

5 oon 














16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, Nov. 23, 1926. 

HE boudoir of today expresses all the ulira-modern 
‘4 tendencies of the Paris designers. Not only fashions, 

but surroundings themselves, are in the new mood. 
Interior decorators of the advanced school have given their 
best efforts to creating a twentieth century atmosphere in 
the boudoirs of Paris. The old styles of the “Louis” are fast 
giving way to the ultra-modern school. 

In settings such as these, fashions, too, are bound to be in 
the ultra-modern spirit. We are accustomed now to bizarre 
modern effects in pajamas and negligées. Certain houses, 
such as Nowitzky, specialize in just this branch of fashions, m 
although most couturiers include pajamas in their collections. : 
The Jatest to join the ranks is Chantal, who here shows an 
amusing variation on the sailor’s suit called “Pirate,” devel- 
oped in: crépe de chine in the new Nile green tone. Modernistic 
lamés have come to the fore in pajama creations. For a 
smart lounging costume, “Sweetheart,” Lelong has chosen 
a coatee of bronze lamé striped in black and silver, to combine 
with turquoise blue satin trousers. 

The latest innovation, however, is ultra-modern lingerie, 
such as Myrbor has launched. Here we see the bold combi- 
nations of colors which are characteristics of the new school 
of art to which Myrbor belongs. Typical appliqués give a 
delicacy and brightness to these new garments which are a 
direct contrast to the pale pastel tints to which we are accus- 
tomed. The details have a decided decorative value. The 
geometric, fan-shaped motifs in one instance are interpreted 
in five different tones of yellow in degradé effect on a back- 
ground of orange. Decoration in several nuances of the same 
3 color appears over and over again in subtle touches here and 
wore > ——— — ee there. The Parisiennes who include the new lingerie in their 
a er cht as wardrobes are certainly thorough modernists. M. T. B. 








LIN- 
GERIE 
FROM AN 
ULTRA-MOD- 
FERN ATELIER, : 

in This Case Madonna Blue Georgette Contrasted With 
Lighter Tone and Bits of Gay Appliqués. 


(Photos Benney, From Times Wide World.) 


EM: 
V “SWEETHEART,” 
in Which Lelong Tops Turquoise Blue 


Satin Trousers With Bronze Lamé Striped 











in Black and Silver. 





























The Charm of Travel in 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 


Becembrr 2, 1926 


Old Mexico 
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HEN Cortez and his conquerors 

entered Mexico and overthrew the 

empire of the Aztecs, they thought 
that Eldorado had been found at last; nor 
were they very far wrong, for the potential 
wealth of Mexico is very great, and if tran- 
quillity ever comes to that much troubled 
jand it will be found to be in another way 
such a realm of gold as the Spaniards 
dreamed of, 

From present indications the dawn of 
peace and’ brotherhood in the land to the 
south of us is still a long way off. Political 
and religious strife is at fever heat there, 
as it has been intermittently throughout 
Mexican history. Ambition and faction 
are still playing the destructive réles that 
have made a tragedy of the annals of one 
of the most naturally favored countries on 
which the cun shines. 

Americans are not loved in Mexico. For 
the sake of fairness, it must be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that we have not 
always shown our most amiable side to 


MEXICO’S WHITE 


HOUSE: 


Two Miles From Mexico City. 
(@ Publishers’ Photo Service.) 


these neighbors of ours. We are not alone, 
however, in our unpopularity. No foreigners 
are exactly loved there. Probably the most 
hated of all are the Spaniards, in spite of 
the bend of language between the old mon- 
archy across the Atlantic and the rebellious 
daughter which threw off its yoke, with less 
happy results than followed a similar revolt 
on the part of the thirteen British colonies. 
French, Germans, English, Italians—all 
are to be found in Mexico in considerable 
numbers; and the natives are perfectly 
aware that practically all these strangers 
are in the country for the sake of making 
money. The Mexicans have long had to 
suffer that “certain condescension in for- 
eigners” which Lowell once described. 
Human nature being pretty much the same 
everywhere, they resent it, as we resented 
it in the early days before the United States 
attained its present high estate—in which 
the condescension has changed sides and is 
all on our own part. 

Despite our unpopularity, many Ameri- 
eans have lived in Mex- 








GARDENS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, 
Which Is Built on the Site of the Palace of Montezuma, Emperor of the Aztecs, at Chapultepec, 
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With tact and consideration on the part 
of the traveler, a visit to Mexico can be 
just as interesting as a visit to any of the 
European countries which are becoming so 
familiar to many of us that the “kick” has 
gone out of transatlantic travel. Avoiding 
the less thickly settled districts, where ban- 
dits have a way of applying 

“The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can” 

—a veritable treasure-house of natural 
beauty and of historic interest will be found 
in Mexico. Archaeology is going to make 
many significant discoveries, in the years 
to come, bearing upon the early history of 
man in America. 

Pick up a few words and phrases of Span- 
ish, if you can. The language is very simple 
and easy to learn. And don’t tell the Mexi- 
cans that they are not fond of work, and 
that what they need is American leadership 
and example. It may be true, but they are 
not going to admit it. Give them time. 

















ico, or traveled there ex- 
tensively, and have learned 
to like its people and to 
believe in its future. The 
Latin civilization always 
had an undefinable charm 
for Northerners. In the 
roughest and most igno- 
rant peons a certain grace 
and courtesy are often to 
be found (when they are 
well treated) which puts to 
shame the brusqueness of 
our own manners. And 
there is a leisureliness of 
life which prevails there 
and appeals strongly, by 
contrast, to people on whom 
the eternal hustle of Colum- 
bia, happy land, has begun 


to wear. A 
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A RURAL 
SCENE IN 
MEXICO: 
WHERE A 
BROOK RUNS 
Under an 


Ancient Stone 





Bridge Near 
Amatlan. 
(CG Underwood & 


Underwood.) 











THE 
TROPICAL 
LUXURY OF 
BREAKFAST 
in an Airy 
Patio at 


Cordoba. 
(© Underwood & 


Underwood.) 








A LANDMARK OF THE OLDEST MEXICO: THE MISSION CHURCH AT MITLA, 
Built of Part of the Wall of a Town Which Was Old When Cortez Came. 


(© Ewing Galloway.) 








PRACTICAL 
RACK! 


| 

udjustable to any | 

arms tuck under when not | 
in Use 


i 


Sent Post oy We 
A. 


NEW 


“DRY ING 


i mrs willie; 





he ight : $ 


a 









" Satisfaction 
or 
money back. 


Ideal for Quick Drying! 


Radivak is a practical, convenient dry- 
ing rack It can be attached instantly 
to any radiator at different heights 
and different positions It has three 
extension arms which can be moved in 
any direction for drying hosiery, hand 


kerchiefs, undergarments, clothing, et« 
Nickel-plated, will not rust Nothing 
to get out of order Lasts a lifetime 
Takes up no room when not in use 
Ideal for travellers, small apartments, 
nursery, sick rooms, etc 


R. EK. Miller, Oept. M, 21 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Makers of “DORAK, Which Doubles 
Closet Space 




















—3 970) 6) =) 9 S— 
CLOSET SPACE 


Hangs from top of door 
without interfering with 
closing. Can be attnched 
to wall, Gives you extra 


hat or shoe shelf. 2 bara 
fer clothes hangers 6 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of hooks. Aluminum wt 
18 oz. At all dealers or by mail, $3.00 if 
not delighted, return and your money re 


funded, Vhone orders Bowling Green 9095. 
RK. EK. MILLER, Dept. M, 21 Pearl St... N.Y. 





In the 
Spalding 
Men’s Shops 
Burberry 
Overcoats 


Come in. Get 
Acquainted, 


Find here Suits, 
Neckties, 
Raincoats, ete. 


Shoes, 





Mehabisgr ber 


165 Nassau St. 518 Fifth Ave. 


Ne ee ee eel 

BOOKS! Over 
riction wiscors, 1,000 
urs artnet. Titles, 
wealth of literature — Only 

of over 1,000 Little 


losophy., criticism, 
religion there's a 

Blue Rooks at be 

each. 160,000, 00h 

sold ein six years r 





wealth of literature 


Send posteard for 
FREE CATALOGUE 

the higgest liter- 
ary bargain offered 


today. Each 
Haldeman - J slius Co., Dept. C-101, Girzrd, Kar. 


: WORLD CLASSICS 
eLittleBlueBooks-jy pocxer sizt 


° ai 
REE This Interes‘ing 
Booklet 
f. you are tired of grop 
fe for words to accurate- 
j ly express your thoughts, 
write for this FREE copy 
of “How Dr. Johnson 
Would Marvel,” which 
shows how you can have in- 
stantly available the exact 
word for your every shade of 
meuning. Reveals the marve- 
lous wealth of our English 
language and discloses the key that will 
unlock this wealth and make it yours 













Simply mention this publication or send 
in this advertisement with your name 
and address ard we will send wou the 
booklet without placing you ander any 
obligation or erpeuse. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. MPX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


Does yo j 
Help or viata? 


Every tims you speak or write you 
show just what you are. Mistakes 
in English rev.al you asa person 
who lacks education and re‘inement. 
Only 15 minutes a day with Sher- 
win Cody's new inventian—and you 
can actually SEE your English im 
prove. It teaches by HABIT. Won- 
derful self-correcting lessons include 
oe Punctuation, Grammar and 
xpression 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH }"",,° 


power may easily be costing you thousands of dol 
lars every year. See what Mr. Cody can do for 
you. It ecsts nothing to find out. Mail a posta! 
card or letter this very minute for free book “fee 
1 Speak and Write Masterly English. It witli 
nreve a revelation to you. WRITE NOW ae) 

Sherwin Cody School of English, 74/2 Searle 

Building, Rochester, N. Y 
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CRUISING HIGH: THE 
DIRIGIBLE LOS ANGELES 
Skirts the Rockaways (Near New 
York) on Her Way Back to Her 

Hangar at Lakehurst, N. J. 








=. 


(Airview by Airmap Corporation of 





America, N. Y.) 














Put Your Church 
On Our Payroll 


Extra money for your church treasury can be secured in 
a pleasant, easy and dignified way by taking immediate 
advantage of our up-to-date Mid-Week Pictorial 
Church Aid Plan. 











The size of your church, the size of your town, or the 


amount of money it wishes to raise makes no difference 
with the success of our plan. You personally or any 
number of your friends can raise the desired sum. 








“LA GRANDE COQUETTE” 


CECILE SOREL, 
Famous Actress 


AS 


THE GLASS OF FASHION: — 


of the Comedie 


‘Take immediate advantage of this unusual money- 
making opportunity. Simply sign the form below and 
full information will be sent you at once—no invest- 
ment—no obligation involved. 


Francaise, Arrived in New York 
with 157 Pieces of Luggage and Is 
Shown in the Photograph Wearing One 


of Her Newest Parisian Gowns. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE BOTTLE DANCE: 
DOROTHY DAWN, 
Shubert Terpsichorienne, demon- 
strates the “Kick” That Can Be 
Inspired by Standing on a Bottle 
With a Scotch Label—Even When 

It Is Empty. 




















Please send me without obligation full particulars of your special 
plan to raise money for my church. 


Name 





Address. . 





(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Brawn, Nerve and Speed In Land and Water Contests 





























SEVEN OLSONS ON ONE 





E FOOTBALL TEAM: 


PLAY FOR LUTHER COLLEGE, 


Decorah, lowa. 
Clifford, 
D. Ernest and Marvin Are Brothers; 
Clifford and Arthur. 


Left to Right: O. Bernard, Ernest, 
Leonard, Alvin, Marvin C. and Arthur 


So Are 


The Rest Are Just Olsons. 


(Times Wide World Photos. 





















THEY 































MERMAIDS IN ENDURANCE SWIM: MRS. LOTTIE 
SCHOEMMEL 

(Left), Who Recently Beat Mille Gade’s Time in Swimming the 
Hudson, Clasping Hands With Eva Morrison of Boston, Whom She 
Defeated in a Swim in the Charles River With the Temperature 
of the Water at 46 Degrees, the Contest Being to Determine Which 
Could Stand the Most Punishment. Mrs. Schoemmel Endured the 
Cold for 2 Hours and 10 Minutes, Swimming Four Miles in That 
Period. 





(Times Wide World 
. Photos. ) 














THE WEEK’S SPORT- 
ING CELEBRITY 

















HERB JOESTING. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


E has been called Thundering 
H Herb, the Owatonna Pile Driver, 

the Thunderbolt, the Battering 
Ram, Leader of the Thundering Herd 
and First Down Joesting. He is 21 
years old, weighs 190 pounds and was 
christened Herbert Joesting, and he Is 
the star fullback of the University of 
Minnesota football team. His father is 
a farmer at Owatonna, Minn. During 
the Summer Herb drives a truck and 
while college is in session he pays his 
way by running an oil-filling station 
in his spare time. 

In eight games this season Joesting 
has run up a total of 970 yards. This 
record would have been in all prob- 
ability still better had it not been for 
the game with North Dakota, in which 
he carried the ball only a few times. 
He was slightly out of condition for 
that particular contest, football prac- 
tice having been interfered with by 
certain of those examinations which 
have a way of bobbing up so irrele- 
vantly in the midst of the real work 
of a college gridiron hero. The result 
was that the halfbacks did most of the 
ball-toting. 

At the close of the seventh game of 
the season sporting scribes of a statis- 
tical turn figured out that Joesting 
had carried the ball 154 times for a 
mean average of 54 yards against 
such teams as Notre Dame, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. 

According to Patsy Clark, assistant 
coach at Minnesota, who played half- 
back for Illinois in 1916, Joesting is 
the hardest hitting and greatest all- 
round fullback he has ever seen. 
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BEATS RED GRANGE’S RECORD: 
CHARLEY ROGERS 

of the University of Pennsylvania Has 

Chalked Up 1,117 Yards Gained in 8 

Games Thus Far This Year, as Against 

Grange’s Record of 1,043 in 9 Games 


Played. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 














N 
sa 
DEFIES OLD FATHER 
NEPTUNE: WALTER 
GRANGE TABER 
of New York, Who Recently 
Announced That He Had Swum 
the Treacherous Catalina Island 
Channel, 29 Nautical Miles, in 
13 Hours and 27 Minutes, a 
Statement Confirmed by Three 
Who Followed Him in a Boat. 
He Will Enter as a Contestant 
in the Swim From the Island to 
the Mainland in January, for 
Which a Prize of $25,000 Has 
Been Offered by William Wrig- 
ley Jr. of Chicago. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) >>—> 















































AFTERNOON 


TEA 











« The Ba leany 
} fi flie«s: & SON 


675 Firra AVENUE 


New York 


Dainty Luncheon 
Afternoon Tea 


Second floor . 





CLOTHING 





Harris Tweed 














THE CREAM OF SCOTCH HOMESPUNS 


Suit-lengths of this world-famous Tweed can now be 


obtained direct from the actual makers 


@ $2.00 per yd. Postage paid. 


IDEAL FOR GOLF & ALL SPORTS WEAK 
NEWALL, 201 STORNOWAY, SCOTLAND 


Patterns free, on stating shades desiree. 
be 1 
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Unusual Fruit Salads 


Take Elevator. 
Quiet and Comfort Prevail 
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How THE OUTSTANDING BOOK 
Is CHOSEN EACH MONTH 


A reply to a criticism sometimes advanced against the ‘‘Book-of-the-Month Club” idea 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club is a service designed to prevent busy or 

procrastinating people from missing the outstanding books as they are 

published. It is for those who are anxious to keep up with the best 
books of the day, but who neglect for one reason or another to do so. It has 
engaged a group of five critics to select the most readable and important book 
each month—Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman, Heywood Broun, Christopher 
Morley, Dorothy Canfield and William Allen White. The book selected each 
month is sent to all Book-of-the-Month Club subscribers, who pay the same 
price (no more) that the publisher himself charges. If, in any month the 
subscriber does not approve of the book he receives, he may exchange it for 
any one of a number of other new books simultaneously recommended. 
The convenience of this unique service has been very widely praised, and 
many thousands of intelligent readers, in every walk of life, have now 
subscribed to it. It has, however, met with one criticism in some quarters— 
a criticism which arises only from lack of reflection and from an incomplete 
understanding of the way in which the service operates. It is: “I don’t 
want any one individual, or any group of individuals, no matter how good 
their judgment nor how excellent their taste, to select what books I shall 
read. I want to choose my own books.” What force is there in this objection? 


] AVE you ever given any thought to the 
considerations that mow move you in 
deciding to read any book? You hear 

it praised by a friend whose taste you respect. 
Or you see an advertisement of it in a news- 
paper, saying something about it which in- 
clines you to feel you should read it. Or you 
read a review of it by some critic, whose ac- 
count of it excites your interest, and whose 
taste you have usually found to coincide with 
your own. You decide, then, you must read that 
book. Note, however, what has happened: it is 
always recommendation, from some Source, 
that determines you to read it. True, your 
choice 1s completely free, but you exercise your 
choice among recommended books. 


Observe what follows, after you are thus in- 
fluenced, quite legitimately, to read a certain 
book. Sometimes—but sometimes only—you 
go right out, buy it and read it. More often, 
however, if you are the average person, your 
fine intention goes to seed. For one reason or 
another, you neglect to get it. You hear other 
intelligent people discussing it; you get an- 
noyed with yourself; you say: “I must not 
continue to forget to get that book!” But in 
the end—all too frequently—you miss reading 
it altogether; you confess sadly to someone 
that you “‘never got around to it.” 


Now, what would be the difference, were you 
a Book-of-the-Month Club subscriber? Ex- 
actly how would your liberty of choice among 
the worthwhile new books be limited? Strange 
to say, upon analysis, you will find that in 
practice you would be enabled to exercise a 
greater liberty of choice, and above all you 
would actually get the books—without fail— 
that you decide to read. How? 


How the “Book-of-the-Month” 
is chosen 


All the new books each month are sub- 
mitted for consideration by the publishers. 
Necessarily there is at first some elimination 
which is done by the Chairman; certain books 
are obviously designed for special classes of 
readers. Usually, each month, the choice nar- 
rows among from twenty to thirty books. A 
copy of each one of these books is sent to each 
member of the Selecting Committee. There is 
no discussion. Each one reads the books inde- 
pendently, and gives the books a rating in the 
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order in which he himself prefers them. Their 
votes are then tabulated, and the book which 
emerges with the highest total rating becomes 
the ‘“‘book-of-the-month” and is forthwith 
sent out to Book-of-the-Month Club sub- 
scribers. 

What is the effect of this method of inde- 
pendent voting? If three or four out of five 
individuals (of such good judgment and such 
varying taste) award a book first place among 
twenty or thirty considered, as has frequently 
happened, and if the other judges award it 
second, third, or even fourth place, out of 
so many books—(and this too has never 
failed to happen)—clearly it is /ike/y to be a 
book well worth reading. Certainly, it will 
have as strong recommendation behind it 
as behind the books you are influenced to read 
through other sources. The chances are all in 
favor of its being a book that you would not 
care to miss reading. 


Your Choice is Widened, 
Not Limited 


Nevertheless, tastes differ. This combined 
vote of the judges is not set up as the verdict 
of a high court of opinion which nobody shall 








i 


—the outstand- 
ing new book 





each month! 











+" 


, BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept.30L,New York, N.Y. 


Address....... 


question. Their judgment is not infallible, and 
they would be the last ones to consider it so. 
The:r choice simply represents a sensible 
method of arriving at one outstanding book 
each month—and it works! The books they 
choose are outstanding; but nobody compels 
you to like them, nor even to read them. Your 
own taste is considered, for you, quite as 
sacred as theirs. 


Therefore, when the “book-of-the-month”’ 
is sent to you—with the committee’s reasons 
for choosing it—at the same time a list of other 
important new books, which received a high 
rating in the vote of the judges, 1s sent with it. 


These “‘supplementary” books are very 
carefullydescribed. And, in any one month, if 
you do not agree with the choice of the Com- 
mittee, if the book you receive does not meet 
your particular taste in reading, you may ex- 
change it for anyone of the other new books, 
which are reported upon for the very purpose 
of enabling you to make a choice. (If there is 
any difference in price one way or the other, it 
is adjusted.) The ultimate result, therefore, is 
that you can actually, in practice, exercise a 
wider and more discriminating choice among 
the new books than you now do, under your 
present haphazard method of reading. More 
important still, you find that you actually ob- 
tain the books you intend to read. 


Send for Free Prospectus 


If you are interested in this service, will you 
not send for our prospectus, in which com- 
plete details about the operation of this plan 
are given? The service does not involve you in 
any trouble, you will find; it 1s working 
smoothly and conveniently for many thou- 
sands of people just like you; and they are 
delighted—as you will be—with the result, 
which 1s that at last, simply, easily and enjoy- 
ably, you will find yourself reading the books 
you promise yourself to read. 


Will you not send for our prospectus now? 
Your request will involve you in no obligation 
to subscribe. 








Please send me without cost, your prospectus outlining the details 
of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


State.. 




















